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Current Hiterature. 



The Earliest Site of Ancient Jerusalem. 

One of the difficult questions of biblical geography is the question 
concerning the earliest site of the city of Jerusalem. Professor George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., of the United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, discusses in the April Expositor the earliest evidence for the site 
of the city. Going back to the period of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 
namely, about 1400 B. C, he seeks to discover the exact location of 
the city in this period of "busy, passionate life at Jerusalem." For 
eight of these letters are from Abd-Khiba, who was the ruler of Jerusa- 
lem by appointment of the king of Egypt. 

But on which one of the several hills later occupied by Jerusalem 
was the city in his day built ? Dr. Smith concludes that the city was 
located upon the ridge to the south of the temple, known as Ophel. 
The reason for this conclusion is that the city would quite surely be 
built in the immediate vicinity of a constant water supply, and the 
Virgin's Well (or Gihon, as it is called in the Old Testament ; in the 
modern Arabic, 'Ain Sitti Miriam) was the only such water supply 
anywhere upon these ridges. There is good reason to think that this 
well was known and used as far back as the history of Jerusalem goes. 
The city then began on Mount Ophel, and in later centuries spread 
over Mount Moriah and Mount Zion as well. 



The Meaning of the Sin -Offering. 

Most scholars have long denied the presence of the idea of substi- 
tution in connection with the sin-offering of the priestly legislation. 
The most recent defense of the substitutionary hypothesis is that by 
Paul Volz in the Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft for 
1 90 1. It is in reply to this article that Dr. J. C. Matthes, of Amster- 
dam, takes up the subject in the first number of the same journal for 
1903. 

According to the theory of substitution, the guilt and sin of the 
sacrificer are transferred to the sacrificial victim, and the transfer is 
made by laying the hands on the head of the animal. Matthes, inci- 
dentally, shows that this does not explain the representative character of 
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the death of Jesus; for (i) no hands were laid upon his head; (2) the 
representative element in the sacrifice of Jesus is due to the Hebrew 
conception of the solidarity of the family, the tribe, the nation, and 
finally the human race. Hence the child suffers for sins of the father, 
and the servant of Jehovah expiates the sin of his fellow-men. 

The main question is : What is the meaning of the rite of laying 
on of hands? Does it always mean the impartation of something? It 
certainly has this significance in some cases, e. g., in the patriarchal 
blessings, in the healing of the sick, in the consecration of Joshua by 
Moses (Deut. 34:9; Numb. 27:18). But these undeniable cases all 
have to do with the communication of good; of the transfer of bad 
things, like curses, guilt, and uncleanness, there is no instance outside 
of the sacrificial rites in question. Another meaning for the rite 
appears in the case of witnesses who lay hands upon the accused ; they 
have no guilt to transfer to him, but must perform the rite for a 
symbolic purpose, viz., to declare that the accusation holds good for 
the man upon whom the hands are laid. Hence a priori it may not be 
determined which of these two meanings applies to the sin-offering. 

The laying on of hands belongs also to the burnt-offering and the 
peace-offering. With the latter the thought of sin and atonement is 
nowhere connected ; therefore the rite here must have had symbolic 
meaning, viz., the sacrificer thereby declares the sacrificial victim to be 
his own. This might well be the meaning of the rite in connection 
with the sin-offering. An examination of such passages as 2 Chron. 
29:23^; Lev. 1:5: 17 : 11, shows that the atonement is secured, not 
bv the laying on of hands, but by the shedding of the blood. The 
value of the former rite lay in its representing the subjective condition 
for the efficacy of the sacrifice. 

That the laying on of hands imparted no sin, guilt, or uncleanness 
to the sacrificial victim is shown by the following facts : (1) the atoning 
sacrifice was a gift to Jehovah, Lev. 1:2: 4:23, 28; (2) the blood 
of the animal was sprinkled upon the altar (Lev. 1:5; 4:6, 17, 18, 
25); (3) the victim's flesh is "holy" (Lev. 10 : 17) — all of which would 
be impossible were the victim rendered unclean by the laying on of 
hands. Volz's attempt to meet this objection by assuming the sin- 
offering to have been originally made to subterranean demons and 
later modified and incorporated in Jehovah's worship will not suffice, 
for(i) the demons referred to are not subterranean (Isa. 13:21; 34 : 14 ; 
17:7; etc.) ; (2) he-goats, chosen, according to Volz, because of their 
likeness to these supposed demons, were not the exclusive nor pre- 
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dominant animal for sin-offerings, oxen, sheep, doves, etc., being used 
quite as freely; (3) the sending of the Azazel-goat (Lev. 16:21) into 
the kingdom of the demons was a wholly different rite from that of the 
sin-offering, since the goat in question was not burned and atonement 
was not made with its blood — it can scarcely be called a sacrifice; (4) 
the burning of the animal of the sin-offering for the priests outside 
the camp is not because it originally was meant for the demons, nor 
because it was unclean, for in these offerings the blood has special 
purifying power and the victim must be burned in a clean place. 



The Sources of Israel's Religious Ideas. 

In his new book on The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford University, summing up the contri- 
bution of the Egyptians to religious thought, says : They were the 
inventors of religious ideas. We owe to them the chief molds into 
which religious thought has since been thrown. The doctrines of 
emanation, of a trinity wherein one God manifests himself in three 
persons, of absolute thought as the underlying and permanent sub- 
stance of all things, all go back to the priestly philosophers of Egypt. 
Gnosticism and Alexandrianism, the speculations of Christian meta- 
physic and the philosophy of Hegel, have their roots in the valley of 
the Nile. 

On the much-discussed question as to the Babylonian origin of 
Hebrew religious ideas Professor Sayce remarks : The Babylonian was 
judged in this life and not in the next. It is usually the fashion to 
ascribe this concentration of religion upon the present world, with its 
repellent views of Hades and limitations of divine rewards and punish- 
ments to this life, to the inherent peculiarities of the Semitic mind. 
But for this there is no justification. There is nothing in the Semitic 
mind which would necessitate such a theological system. It is not 
among the nomads of Arabia that we find anything corresponding with 
the Babylonian idea of Hades and the conceptions associated with it. 
The idea was, in fact, of Babylonian origin. If the Hebrew Sheol 
resembles the Hades of Babylonia, or the Hebrew conception of 
rewards and punishments is like that of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
it is because the Hebrew beliefs were derived from the civilization of 
the Euphrates. 

In a similar strain Professor Sayce continues in another connection: 
The Babylonian temple closely resembled the temple of Solomon. 



